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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. ‘and rich scarf, of which she had evidently just despoiled her | script which I wish to make use of on that occasion. As you 
|} OWN pretty person. When she had finished she started up,| have probably been too much occupied to peruse it, will you 
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THE UNTIMELY JEST. 


A College Reminiscence 


|jand running several times round the field, with a swiftness | be kind enough to return it to me 7” 
| which completely baffled the pursuit of the dog, encumbered | “Oh, I cannot go for it now,” said she carelessly. “I sup 
|,as he was with his unwonted trappings, threw herself on the | pose it will be time enough to-morrow. 1 dare say you know 


BY MRS, EMMA C. EMBURY. || grass, and laying her head on the chil!’s lap, indulged in an) it by heart already 
|immoderate fit of laughter. I never saw such picturesque “I know soinewhat too much by heart,” muttered he. “i 
Every one has heard of Princeton, the abode of the most | beauty as she then displayed. The perfect symmetry of het!) will send for it to-morrow.” And before she could reply, bi 


abused and insulted alma mater that ever attempted to re- |form, as she lay extended on the grass, with her little feet) bade her good day and departed 

strain the wild sallies of youth. Fifty years ago Princeton | carelessly folded over each other, the bright eye and flushed As soon as he was out of sight 1 issued from mv retreat 
was as much distinguished for its beWes as for its rebels. T '| cheek, of which we obtained casual glimpsesas the wind lift-|, “For heaven’s sake, Cecilia,” said 1, “take eare what you 
students were not forbidden a proper degree of intimacy with led her clustering curls, were exquisitely lovely. When, afew are doimg. I have overheard all your conversation ; and, bt 
the young females of the neighbouring families, and many a | },.,, after, we were introduced by Mary Wilson to “my lieve me, you are trifling with Mordaunt in a manner which 
mad prank, which ended in the discomfiture of the grave pro- Sesusin, Miss Davenant,” we had no difficulty in recognising you will repent.” 

fessors of the college, originated in the merry malice of the pretty romp, notwithstanding the smoothly combed locks} She burst into an immoderate fit of laughter 

fair daughters of Eve. 1 was at that time at the head of the | and demure countenance which she then exhibited. “Why, really, sir, 1 thank you for your advice, but I haw 
senior class. A laughing eye, a light heart, a great passion | I never could see the use of making a long story out of a seen him in such a humour ‘fifty times He will come t 
for beauty, and a wonderful liking for fun, were my sole recom- || short one, We all know what stupid people lovers are, (to all |; morrow and beg my pardon for his ill-humour. 1 will pout 
mendations to the favour of the ladies ; but I soon found these but each other, I mean,) and the manner in which love affairs | for a little while and then forgive him, and we shall be as 
sufficient. At all the tea-parties, quilting-frolics, apple-peel- ton conducted, has always been the same from the time of the | good friends as ever.” 

ings, &e. my presence was deemed indispensable; and as I deluge. My story only differs in its dénouement. Mordaunt In vain I remonstrated with her. The thoughtless girl 
flirted with all without making love to any, I soon became a | jad been the acknowledged lover of Cecilia for some months, || had too often seen the power of her charms to doubt it now 
universal favourite. By the way, let me recommend such @ || 44 their union was only deferred until he should have taken! and I left her with a painful presentiment of evil upon m) 
course to all young gentlemen who wish to shine in the light | epics. Tile Gertene ees considerable, and hers was very || mind. 

of female favour. A particular partiality for one implies a de- great, so that pecuniary considerations were of no weight with | The next day was Saturday, and Mordaunt, who wa 
gree of inferiority in the other :nembers of the coterie ; but || them. One evening I accidentally overheard a conservation deeply impressed with the importance of the task he ha: 
when each can claim a portion of attention, all are flattered | het ween them, which gave me some painful doubts as to their|| undertaken, shut bimself up in his room, and begged I would 
and all gratified. This piece of information is somewhat too || future happiness. They had just returned from a walk, and | not interrupt him. 





valuable to be given gratuitously ; however, let it i jjas they seated themselves on the piazza, near the window * Shall we go to Mr. Wilson’s this evening ?” said I. 
How it happened that such a giddy and volatile fellow as|/where I was reading, Cecilia exclaimed, in a half petulant “No,” replied he hastily ; “ Cecilia's gaicty is too oppres 
myself should ever have become the friend of the serious and lltone, sive sometimes. I have reflected upon the duty which I have 


intellectual Mordaunt Ormesby, I could never exactly under- | “Really, Mordaunt, you have grown so stupid and duil) to perform to-morrow, until 1am unfit even for your society 
stand. He had been a pupil in the college, and after com-|' lately that you are absolutely tiresame—what on earth is the) My feelings are certainly not in unison with her light and 


pleting the prescribed course of study, had entered the theo- } matter with you?” cheerful spirit.” 

logical seminary with the intention of devoting himself tothe |“ Tiresome,” returned he, in a tone of melancholy sweet-| In the evening I was admitted to his apartment and found 
gospel ministry. For this vocation he seemed peculiarly ness, which thrilled my very heart, “tiresome even to you, ‘him despatching a note to Cecilia, requesting the return of 
fitted, both by nature and education. His expressive coun- | Cecilia ?” | his manuscript. The messenger was delayed a long time and 


tenance, his soft dark eyes, his cheerful yet dignified man- | “Oh ! well I didn’t mean tiresome exactly ; but what is the| finally returned without it, saying, “‘ Miss Davenant was en 
ners, and above all his voice, low, rich, and clear as the tones {reason that you are always so dull? 1 wish you loved mirth gaged with company, but would send the manuscript in the 
of a flute, all seemed to mark him out as one worthy to be an | 95 well as I do.” |, morning.” Mordaunt bit his lip, and the flash of anger passed 
apostle of the cross. There was one peculiarity in his cha- | “] am sorry you even indulge such a wish as that,” said he, | over his pale cheek as he dismissed the servant. 
racter, which may perhaps explain the mystery of his regard ‘gravely, “as you well know it is one which never can be | Edward,” said he, “I sometimes do not know what to 
forme. This was an extreme timidity, amounting almost to || gratifying. I love to see you gay, but certainly never expect ithink of Cecilia. She is so incorrigibly volatile that I fre 
nervousness. He had a morbid fear of ridicule, which fre- | +, possess such a frolicsome spirit myself.”’ quently fancy we can never be happy together. Last week I 
quently exposed him to the very evil he sought to avoid, and | «1 declare, 1 am absolutejy afraid to talk to you, you take | gave her the sermon which I intend preaching to-morrow, 
probably it was the frank and fearless confidence of my man- | every thing so seriously,” returned she. “I once heard you || with a request that she would read it, and give me her opi- 
ners which first attracted him towards me, and afterwards ‘called ‘the knight of the rueful countenance,’ and I really | nion of it. Perhaps I asked too much from a gay and giddy 
rendered me a necessary support to him. || believe you deserve the title.” a girl; but she might at least have tried to comply with my 
Every body wondered at Mordaunt’s choice of a friend, still} This was touching Mordaunt in the tenderest point.” His) wishes. I have in vain endeavoured to obtain possession of 
more did they wonder at his choice of a mistress. When it|/dread of ridicule rendered him tremblingly alive to such a) it since, and I dare not trust myself in the pulpit without it ; 
was first known that he was the accepted lover of Cecilia | remark. ’ for although I am perfectly familiar with every line, yet I 
Davenant, the quantity of gossip which issued from the rosy |} “Pray who was witty enough to bestow such an appella- | know that my self-possession will tail me when I am compelled 
lips of the Princeton belles was absolutely terrifying. To be |tion upon me?” inquired he in a tone of pique. to address a large audience.” 
sure Cecilia was pretty and good-natured, but then she hated || “There,” said she laughing, “didn’t I tell you that you, I saw that Mordaunt’s feelings were deeply wounded, and I 
the very sight of a book ; she was as fickle as the wind, and | took every thing too seriously ; now you are vexed about that in vain endeavoured to soothe them. Though it was rather 


‘'so fond of trolic, that she would rather lose a friend than spoil || harmless jest.” late, I went to Mr. Wilson’s house in the hope of getting th 
3 joke.” Such were the remarks most volubly poured into our |} « Will you be so kind as to inform me the name of the per-- manuscript, but Miss Davenant had retired to her apartment, 
ears by the fair scandalizers, (1 beg their pardon, but we all || son 2” asked he, in the same tone of vexation. | and returned unsuccessful. 

know that ladies are always scandalizers in a moderate way.) “Oh, I forget,” answered the heedless girl. ‘“ Ned Wil- The next morning, as soon as I thought Mordaunt would 
Cecilia Davenant was certainly the loveliest little romp that jloughby, 1 believe.” admit me, I sought his chamber. He was exceedingly pale, 
ever witched away the sober senses of man. I recollect per- i I was about to start forward and repel the false accusation’ and I could easily discover that he was very much excited 


fectly well the circumstances under which Mordaunt and my- || when Mordaunt replied, About an hour before church-service commenced, the manu- 
self first beheld her. We had long been intimate in the family | “No, Cecilia, that I cannot credit; whoever it might be, I) script arrived. Mordaunt opened it, and after reading the 
of Mr. Wilson, and had frequently heard his daughter, the |know it was not Edward. He has too much regard for me first few pages, said, 

gentle Mary, speak of her orphan cousin, the rich Carolina|!to wound my feelings by unmerited ridicule. I can easily “I have not time to overlook it now. I believe I may trust 
heiress. At length we were told she was coming to spend | believe that woman's affections are governed by caprice, my memory.” 

some time in Princeton, and the belles were all in fearful! an-|/but with man’s nature I am better acquainted. You may be We went to the church together. An unusually large 
ticipation of a formidable rival. Late one afternoon as Mor- || amused by a senseless jest even when I am the subject of it ; audience was assembled; and, seated in the front pew directly 
daunt and myself were sauntering along the path which led | but Edward Willoughby would never heap ridicule upon his below the pulpit, was the gaily attired and beautiful Cecilia. 
to Mr. Wilson’s house, we heard in an adjacent field loud | friend.” ; Mordaunt read the psalm in a low sweet voice, which, like 
bursts of laughter, occasionally interrupted by the barking of | He spoke this in a tone of the deepest mortification, but the air, rather felt than heard, seemed to pervade every part 
a dog, and the merry cries of a child. Though the field was | she only laughed still more heartily, and asked him if he was of the building. The prayer which followed was one of the 
concealed from the road by a thick hedge, we succeeded in | practising a homily! He rose hastily. most affecting appeals to heaven that ever issued from the 
finding an opening after some difficulty, and beheld a singu- “Cecilia,” said he, “I am not just now in the humour for) lips of mortal. When it was finished he sate with his face 
lar and amusing spectacle. Seated on the grass was « beau- merriment. If you will trouble yourself to recollect that on bent down between his hands asif to recover strength for the 
tiful child, whom we instantly recognised to be Mr. Wilson’s'|the coming sabbath I am to preach my first sermon you will more important task which now awaited him. At length he 
youngest boy, and beside him a young female, busily employ- | probably understand the reason of my gravity. Allow me rose. His voice was extremely tremulous as he repeated the 
ed in adorning a large Newfoundland dog with a straw hat also to remind you that you have in your possession a manu-|/ text which he had chosen, but in a few moments his self- 
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possession seemed to returu, and his manner, so calm, so jhe had left them at day- break, taking with him all his baggage, } 
dignified, and so impressive, gave new force to the truths//and none knew his destination. What were the feelings of| Pa com A 


which his eloquence had adorned. The attention of the|/Cecilia at this unforeseen event, I never knew. She loved 
audience was intently fixed upon the preacher as he proceeded || Mordaunt as well as such a gossamer spirit could love, but she 
to explain the disputed points of his subject, and he was) probably soon forgot his loss and her folly. She immediately 
gradually approaching that part of his discourse which is) left Princeton, and a few months after I heard of her marriage 
usually designated the practical application, when he suddenly |) with a southern planter. 


paused. A deep silence and almost breathless attention de-|) Fifteen years passed away, during which time, being deeply , 


noted the interest of his hearers. Still the pause was un-) engaged in professional duties, I heard nothing of my early 
broken. I looked at Mordaunt; his face was crimsoned with) friends. One afternoon, conversing with a gentleman from 
emotion. He appeared busily turning over the leaves of his|| England, the discourse turned upon the popular preachers 
manuscript as if in search of some connecting link which) of the day. He mentioned one who had for some years, he 
had been found wanting. His search seemed vain. His brow) said, attracted the largest audience in London. 

grew almost black with suppressed agitation. A slight titter)| ‘One of our countrymen too,” added he, “educated, I be 
began to be heard among the younger part of the audience. | lieve, at Princeton.” 

Mordaunt was still silent. At length a laugh was distinctly) Feeling a vague sort of interest in his account, I asked the 
heard from the pew which Cecilia occupied. Mordaunt bent) nome of this popular preacher. 

over the pulpit, and for a moment fixed a stern and wild gaze || « Hic name is Ormesby.” 

upon her. He in vain endeavoured to speak. The words | Scarcely believing my own ears, I eagerly questioned him 
seemed to rattle in his throat, but he could form no articulate) .oncerning his private history, and was told that he had taken 
sound, He sate down. ‘The more serious part of the audience | yy, his abode in London about ten years since, had soon become 
remained in mute amazement, while the laugh had become || very popular, had accepted a valuable living in the gift of a 
almost universal among the young people. After the lapse of | nobleman who was vi ry much attached to him, and through 
several minutes Mordaunt again rose and, in a low and hurried || whose means he had risen to the highest dignities of the 
voice, muttered something about the loss of a part of his|| church; that he had been married about five years to an 
sermon, and hastily apologizing to the audience, abruptly left) 4 merican lady whom he had met with in London, and, finally, 
the church. The confusion which followed can scarcely be || that he was living in great splendour, as much beloved for his 
conceived. I made my way to Cecilia as soon as possible, | virtues as honoured for his talents. 

Her immoderate mirth convinced me that she knew more than} 
any one else of the mystery. But I could get no information| 
from her, and, disgusted at her heartlessness, I left her and)| 


As I was upon the point of visiting England myself, 1 ob- 
tained Ormesby’s address, and my first visit after my arrival 





hastened to Mordaunt. In vain I knocked at his door and l affection. oak letesdened ep Gls & calle to bis ol. Gs 
implored to be admitted. He refused to alk i soe Sn.cne hin). | dentical Mary Wilson whor 1 had once known at Princeton. 
I could hear him pacing his apartment with steps which be- i learned from his own lips the particulars of bis history. 
trayed his agitation. But it was not until some hours had! after he had been for some time established in London he 
passed that 1 was allowed emteance. His face was dreadtully \laccidentally encountered Mary Wilson, who, with her father, 
pale, his eyes blood-shot, and his whole appearance was that (ee travelling in search of that health which a hopeless love 
of @ man just recovering fron. an attack of epilepsy. The | tor Mordaunt had destroyed. He had by that time learned 
qore of human nature, and he could not have long remained 
blind to Mary’s partial regard. He offered his hand, and 
: never had cause one moment to repent his generosity. Thougi: 
vain he endeavoured to regain the thread of his discourse. “not warinly attached te her when he married, her sweetness! 
Overwhelined by mortification and anguish (for he well knew || 
that it could be ascribed to no hand but Cecilia’s) he was un- 
able to frame a connecting link for his ideas, and the conse 
quence was utter humiliation. 


Aftez a long and agitating conversation between us he rose 


| 


mystery Was soon explained. In the anticipation of a tree) 
Cecilia had cut out a leaf of the sermon, ‘Taken completely 
by surprise, Mordaunt entirely lost his self-possession. In 


of temper and tenderness had won his most devoted aflection, | 
and they were now completely happy. 1 ventured to ask 
about Cecilia. He smiled sadly 


¢ k Cecilia said he. ‘Her husband squandered away her fortune, treat- 
Oo see ec . . : 
“ Shall 1 , ” said J Led her with the utmost harshness, and finally died of in- 
ena accompany you! sale ‘ . 
“If you cl <= wes the seni at waeaiiieen it , temperance, leaving her without a friend or a shilling in the 
yo choose, ‘as tne e] V5 “pu ememper must | 
see her alone.” 
When we arrived at the house I took a seat on the piazza 
with Mary, while le, having requested a private interview family.” 
: ; : | family. 
with Miss Davenant, retired to the drawing-room. — tnt det on te ee H 
ie next day 1 dined with him and sa cilia, Her 
What passed during the time they remained together 1 | . : 

: . “ lIsunken eve and pallid cheek told a melancholy tale. Her 
never heard. Mary and myself were completely engrossed || ° , : 
in the discussion of the painful circumstance in which a))* . 

. . . ing appearance of the happy Mary with the faded and wretch- 

thoughtless jest had placed both. I remarked with some sur- || . : a brillient sph ame 
. Dp enance oO rer once Drillant cousin cou not bu 

prise that Mary seemed much agitated, and spoke of her||‘‘ eee : ‘ oes | 


A - 4 : . {feel that Cecilia had paid dearly for an untimely jest. 
cousin with a degree of severity very foreign to her usual feel sei, , UB) 


world, She is now an inuate of my house- Mary sent tor 
her as soon as she heard of ber mistortunes, and for the last 
two years she and her children have been members of my 


jirits were entirely gone, and when I contrasted the bloom- 


sweetness and gentleness. For a moment a suspicion that | Per the Mies 
Mordaunt might have found a more congenial spirit in her || — 

crossed my mind, but the recollection of her uniform tranquil- | 
lity during the progress of his love-affair with Cecilia, entirely | 


SHE SAW HER FLOWERS WITHER. 
destroyed the probability of it ! 
' 


Airn— The Soldver’s Tear 

Sne saw her flowers wither 

And ber fondest hopes decay, 
And all their bright creations, 

Like shadows pass away. 
Sut she gazed on him, whose smiles 

Like the summer’s sun could cheer, 
. And thought to weep upon his breast, 

**T have loved you as few men can love, as few women de- Love's home of peace was there, 
serve to be loved; but in proportion to the strength of my 
affection, is now the force of my hatred. 1 know that christian 
charity would condemn me for this, but 1 cannot help it. You 
have humbled me tothe very dust, trampled upon my feelings, 
ruined my prospects, and crushed my spirit beneath a weight 
of humiliation which never can be shaken off, and at this 
mowent the poisonous adder is less loathsome to my sight || 
than the vain and selfish being who could sacrifice her best 
affections to a senseless jest. Farewell.” | 

In an instant he issued from the room, and hastening down | 
the steps of the piazza, scarcely allowed me time to overtake | 
him before he arrived at his own apartment. The next morn-| 
ing a note was handed me from Mordaunt, stating that he | 
had quitted the country forever. I hastened to his lodgings, but | 


In a few minutes we heard a confused murmur from the 
room. The low and tremulous tones of Mordaunt’s voice 
were distinctly heard, followed by the accents of deprecation | 
and entreaty from the lips of Cecilia. By degrees the voices 
were raised. We heard Mordaunt utter these words : 


Jut she saw no more the smile { 
Of joy upon his brow ; 

And the breast, which oft had pillowed her, 
No home of peace was now ; 

For cold the heart that beat within, 
To its first love had grown, 

And affection’s smiles which cheered her once, 
With hope’s young dreams had flown. 


There is no lustre in her eyes, 
No bloom upon her cheek ; 
And yet she weeps not, though her sighs 
The soul's despair bespeak. 
She’s fading like a summer plant, | 
Forever from the earth, 
To dwell where sorrow ne'er exists 
Where angels have their birth 


lin London wasto him. He received me with the utmost | 


“She is a widow, the mother of two destitute children,” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 








‘ AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD. 
Mar. Moraits—The following sketch, which I have trans. 
lated from “ Le Courrier des Etats Unis,” is a good-humour- 
ed caricature of that singular being—an Englishman abroad 
It is good-humoured, for the French no longer look on their 
neighbours as their enemies, but as their friends and allies 
As a proof of this I may mention, that lately at the theatre at 
Marseilles, when a “ Pas Anglais’’ was to be danced, in ridicule 
jof the proverbial awkwardness of a nation whose feet do cer 
tainly “hang too heavy on their hands,” the spectators would 
| not allow it to be concluded. a. 


Transated from the French, for the New-York Mirror 


TRIBULATIONS OF MILORD KITTLEPING, 
ON HIS LATE ARRIVAL AT PARIS, 
* Honi soit qui mal y pens 

To the stranger who was suddenly transported among u: 
trom London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, or Madrid, how astonis!, 
ing a sight must the city of Paris have presented during the 
three “glorious days!” How could he at the first glance de- 
cipher the strange spectacle before him? How understand 
these crowds—that ocean, whose waves grew and swelled 
every moment? How could any one who had not read the 
| infamous “ordinances” feel, think, and act with that people, 
| so terrible in its anger, so noble in its humanity—that people 
which breathed only one feeling, one thought, one threat? It 
was enough to set him beside himself, and make him think he 
was mad or dreaming; just as when we enter in the midst of a 
ball, we stop our ears, and cannot conceive what sets so many 
limbs in motion at once. Such was the situation of Milord 
Kittleping on the twenty-ninth of July. The story of his tri 
bulations, which are worth telling, we have from himself 
Their ridiculousness is but exterior, beneath is philanthropy, 
sympathy for France, courage, and true love of liberty 
Honour to those who are thus ridiculuus! 

The wandering spirit of the English is well known. They 
ure generally so adventurous that one might suppose them 
descended from the wandering jew, of peripatetic memory ; 
and besides, there is the fashion which requires every gentle 
man to visit Switzerland aad Italy, once at least in his life 
us the Mahometan religion orders every true believer to bow 
the knee once at least before the tomb of the prophet. Econo 
my also imposes a term of exile on many of them. They are 
persuaded that they can ruin themselves cheaper in Franc« 
than at home. 

Milord Kittleping had, at the age of thirty-two, traversed 
the four quarters of the globe; he had eaten pine-apples in 
Brazil, had seen the interesting reptiles of Africa, had inhaled 
the fragrance of the roses of Bengal, had even sipped tea in 
Canton. This was something, but he had neither seen St 
Peter’s at Rome, nor the Cretins of the Alps, nor the pirouette: 
of our opera, consequently he was looked upon in the Lon 
don saloons as only half a man, Anxious to earn the othe: 
half, he finally determined to set out on the fashionable pi! 
grimage. He embarked, disembarked, bought a post-chaise, 


filled it with provisions, stretched himself out at full length, 


‘closed the glasses, and went to sleep, in order to have a better 
view of the country, nor did he awake till he reached Paris 
The horses stopped before the hotel. Milord, supposing him 
self at his journey’send, looks out, What does he see? An 
immense crowd surrounding the carriage, and calling to him 


|to get out! Milord does not understand them, and remains 


motionless. ‘Oh! oh! he is obstinate— he won’t get out! le! 


‘| us upset the carriage, and set it cross-ways in the street—it 


will do for a barricade for want of better.” And they go to 
work accordingly. Milord, who understood the Burman lan 
guage, the Arabic, the Turkish, the Syrian, and the Monoma 
tapan perfectly well, and who spoke Chinese as purely as M 
Reéemusat himself, unfortunately did not understand a word 
jof French. Feeling himself overturned, he cries, swears 
'rages, but in vain; the carriage describes a quarter of a circle 
and falls on its side. Luckily for Milord, his stock of provi 
sions deadened his fall; his head struck in an excellent pate 


de foie gras, which adorned it like a light horseman’s cap. 


| Thus queerly equipped, but uninjured, he man.ged to creep 
out of the upper side of his post-chaise, as one would out of 
a chimney. 

“Good heavens!” cried he, in English or in Monomo 
jtapan, Tam not sure which, “is this the way they receive 


|| strangers in France? To judge by this specimen, they must 
|| be a most original people.” 


In the meantime the mob surround him, and offer him thei 
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unintelligible condolences. But in such emergencies little | 
| ing each other's hand, 


time can be sacrificed to idle courtesy, they only ask him, 

“ Are you hurt?” 

** No; silence is consent.” 

“ He is not hurt.” 

“ He is an Englishman.” 

“Long live the English! they are friends of liberty! they 
are at work with us every where. No doubt this one set off! 
on purpose to lend us a hand; no doubt that’s what he was 
saying just now. Come, give him a crow-bar, he'll help us 
to make our barricade.” 

“ Long live the English!” 

And with these words they put in his hands a long and 
heavy bar of iron. Milord, who doesn’t know what all this 
means, at first refuses, and cries out, purple with rage, 

“ Good heavens! what an original people !” 

But they make signs to him to tear up the pavement, and 
in spite of himself to work he goes, tearing up the pavement ; 
tearing up indeed more than any one else, for he was in a 
glorious rage. His reflections, in the meantime, were most 
curious. 

“ Zounds,” thought he, 
strangers in this way! not even to give them time to get out | 
of their carriage or to eat a beefsteak! To be sure, it’s very | 
well that every country should have its peculiar customs; it 
gives more variety to the human race ; and | too am fond of || 
original people, but really this is going a little too far.” 

When the barricade was finished, Milord wished to retreat. 

“ Another !”” 

“Huzza for another!” was the general cry, and Milord 
Kittleping is carried in triumph to the other end of the street, 
amid shouts of 

*“ The English for ever ! 

Milord, who was but little flattered by proofs of gratitude || 
and admiration be did not understand a word of, began to 
storm most terribly. | 

“ What a devil of a people! I can’t fathom them, and yet | 
I have seen some very curious ones; I've seen Esquimaux, 
Monomatapans, and Hottentots, but never any thing equal to | 
this. What fury possesses them to unpave their streets, and 
to make strangers work at it! Zounds! what an original 
people !”” H 

What became of him when, after the second barricade was 
finished, a third was to be put up, then a fourth, then a fifth, | 
then the sixth—no, the sixth was only proposed. Milord could 
bear it no longer; he had already raised his crow-bar, not to 
take up the pavement, but to establish a cordon sanitaire 
around himself, when a volley of musketry scattered the crowd, 
and left him once more his own master. He regained the 
street where his carriage was lying, entered the hotel, the ad 
dress of which he had, and had only breath enough left to say, |! 

“Give me some dinner, that is, if they dine at all in this 
accursed country. What a most original people !” 

The host took occasion to explain to him what was going 
on. At each word, Milord’s face varied its expression. His |, 
anger gave way to surprise, his surprise to enthusiasm. 

“T understand, I understand !” says he, “‘it is all for liberty! 
Oh, what a great people! This is a sublime, and not an origi- | 
nal people! I’m not hungry, I will assist them still farther.” 


He seizes his crow-bar again, rushes out, and with his head 
full of barricades, tears up the paving-stones, and piles them 
up before the door of the hotel. In vain does the owner try 
to restrain him, Milord grows warm, threatens to put him into 
the barricade himself, and in an instant the door is hermeti- 
cally closed, so that there is no entering, except by the win- 
dow. Thence he sets off, flying up and down the street, brav-| 
ing the musketry and grape, brandishing his crow-bar, and 
crying, “Long live the French! a great people! a sublime 
and not an original people!” and leaving mountains of stone 
behind him wherever he passes. One might compare him to 
the whirlwind, which gathers up the sand in heaps as it 
sweeps over the desert. 

The tyi-coloured flag was already waving on the mutilated 
front of the Louvre, the capital, like one shaking off'a heavy bur- 
den, was making its last effort to cast out the fallen dynasty, 
and the barricades were useless, but Milord was still construct- 
ing new ones. In his noble enthusiasm for our regeneration 
he would have ended, | firmly believe, by unpaving his cham- 
ber and fortifying his bed, had he not met one of his country- | 
men, who like himself was fighting for our freedom, for the 
freedom of the world. 

Milord Kittleping learned from him that despotism was 
breathing its last. The cannon of the guard had rattled for 
the last time. The ball rang against the front of the Tuile- 
ries, after which nothing, nothing, nothing bat shouts of 
triumph ! 


* Long live liberty ! said the two fellow-countrymen, clasp- 


“ Long live the French !” 

“ They are a great people,” said the one. 

“ And not original,” added the other. 

And we—what shall we say to these brave Englishmen ?— 
| Thanks, gentlemen! you have fought for us—we owe you the 
same good turn ! 

As for Milord Kittleping, once aroused from his habitua 
' phlegm, he grew so fond of this busy life, that when =o 


were no more barricades to make, he was at a loss for amuse- 


| ment, when luckily he heard of the disturbances at Brussels 


Three days afterwards he and his crow-har were there. 
Thence, as he told me when he set out, he will go to Turin, 
from Turin to Milan, trom Milan to Venice, from Venice to 
Rome, from Rome to Naples, from Naples to Madrid, from 
Madrid to Lisbon, from Lisbon to London, where his new ta 
lent may perhaps, sooner or later, find employment. 

Glorious journey! may he accomplish it speedily! And all 
under a promise of returning among us, he and his crowbar, 
if, in the mean time-—— 


“ what an original people! to treat } — —— 


r Morr 


UNWELCOME THOUGHTS, 
. BY ISIDORA, 
Away, away! why come ye here 
Unwelcome thoughts that darkly rise 
Like shapes embodied forth by fear, 
Flitting before the slumberer’s eyes 


Away! nor thus with visions dire 
People my silent solitude, 

To quench the spark of fancy’s fire, 
And e’en on reason’s throne intrudk 
Hours that were spent in ceaseless tears 

Days wrapt in melancholy gloom 
Ye bring, with sadly boding tears, 
A breaking heart, the silent tomb. 


Ye whisper ‘tis in vain to seek 
Friendship unsullied, truth sincere ; 

Ambition, time, or chance may break 
The bonds that bind my spirit here 


Ye tell of generous trust betrayed, 

Of glowing words, and callous heart, 
Of guileless hopes in ruin laid, 

And links of kindness torn apart. 


In vain my soul invokes the aid 
Of hope, the charm of memory woos ; 
llope hides her troubled glance, afraid, 
And memory for oblivion sues. 
Oh! let your tyrant reign be o'er, 
Ye thoughts that darkly thus intrude ; 
My heart can hope, or trust no more, 
Then leave it to its solitude ! 





FIN E ARTS. 


MUSIC ON THE LAST PAGE. 


Tue task imposed upon us by our worthy friend, the editor 
of the New-York Mirror, in reviewing the music of the pre- 
sent number, is not of a trivial nature. Had the composition 
submitted to us, been a song, a duet, a trio, or any other 
species of music, concerted or otherwise, composed by a Mo- 
zart, a Haydn, or a Handel, we should have found no diffi 
culty in giving an opinion, according to our humble ability, 
on its beeuties or peculiarities ; but a morceau from the opera 
of Der Freischutz, is a much more serious affair, and em- 
vraces a vast number of considerations. Indeed it cannot be 
scanned by a critical eye, except as a link of that wonderful 
chain of ideas which, collectively, renders Weber's works the 
“ultima thule” of dramatic perfection. In noticing the 
“ Laughing Chorus,” as published to-day, we are consequent 
ly compelled to enter into some detail. Most composers, 
whether of the Italian, English, German, or French schools, 
have chiefly attended to the object of setting the words of 
a given drama to music, according to the sentiment which 
such words convey, and many have been highly successful in 
the combination of poetry and music; neverthe less, among 
the best of them a lack of design may be found, and a want 
of perfect union between the musical and the dramatic plot. 
Weber has taken up ground hitherto unoccupied, and with 
perfect success ; for he has selected a drama replete with ima- 
ginary creations and supernatural agency, directly operating 
on the feelings and actions of mankind, and forming a com- 
plete underplot of his music, he has expressed through that 


‘vehicle sentiments which not only go straight to our compre- 


hension, but literally he has explained circumstances beyond 


|the reach of language. 


Roieldicu and Rossini are two of the best writers of the 





jof pearls before swine. 








] 
age, as regards musical consistency and arrangement of su! 


ject; but Weber has made his music so much a part of th 
drama, that he may be truly said to divide the poetry with the 
poet, while other composers are contented merely to embellish 
and add force to the muse 
ly informed amateurs, is a matter of no difficulty 
forte arrangement of Der Freischutz ought to be found in the 


To prove this, even to moderate 


The piano 


drawing-rooms of all people of taste, and we presume that it 
is to be found at least on the desks of those persons who 
crave after Italian music, unless such craving be merely “a 
babbling about green fields ;” indeed all who raise the said cry 
ought to be well informed on music generally, or the ery 
But to our business. The 
composition in question consists of a solo part and chorus, 


becomes little less than folly 


the former sung by Kilian, the latter by foresters and peasant 
girls. Kilian boasts of his triumph in having won the prize 
by shooting at a target, and defeating the best markemen 
in the country, They laugh at Adolph’s failure, and ad 
dress Kilian in mock gratulation. Did the idea rest here, 
it would be easy to pronounce the chorus beautiful and 
well conceived, and after pointing out the remarkable features 
But in 
highly un 


in the melody and harmony, our task would be over 
this case, 
just to the great author, for so closely has he entwined hie 
music with the drama, that he has made the very 


such a mode of proceeding would be 


subject 
of this chorus a prominent feature among the grand effects 
of the incantation scene. Zamiel, who is the chief cause and 
promoter of the events which occur throughout, is perceptible 
in every scene. The derision of the foresters at the triumph of 
Kilian, and the despair of Adolph, are all of Zamiel’s kindling ; 
ind when the unfortunate forester, goaded by anguish at the 
probable loss of Linda, works himself up to the bighest pitch 
of desperation, and ventures into the wolf's glen at midnight 
to meet the villain Caspar for the sake of traffic with the fiend, 
the subject of this taunting chorus is again heard played softly 
by the band, evidently to impress upon the audience the 
agency of Zamiel in keeping alive the feelings ender which 
Adolph is suffering, and to add nerve to his resolution : also in 
the same scene, the wild snatches of melody played by an oc 

tave flute, from Caspar’s drinking song, by which he excites 
Adolph and plies him with wine, are repeated—and it is im- 
possible not to be strongly impressed with the certainty that 
the recurrence to those passages alludes to the instrumentality 
of the fiend in Adolph’s tailure, and to his temptation by 

Caspar. In short, it is a glorious description of the ironica) 
sporting of demons with the vices and weaknesses of man- 
kind. Can ideality, embodied in music, go beyond this ?— 
we think not; and yet, Weber is replete with sunilar idea 
throughout all his works. 

Those persous alone who can enter into the comprehension 
of Weber's beauties, ought to altend a representation of his 
Der Freischutz and Oberon. To the ignorant, it is a casting 
Any valgar melo-drama would do 
as well, where red and blue fire with dead men, and dire mu 
sic form a mélange more agreeable to their taste, and better 
suited to their capacity 

During the late sojourn of the French company in this city, 
an article appeared in this paper, on the extraordinary bad 
taste manifested in changing the name and location of We 
ber's drama, the title being “‘ Robin des Bois,” and the scene 
being laid in Scotland ; and the writer comments on the marked 
superiority the English piece possesses from its adherence tc 
The chorus now presented is strongly in corrobo 
ration of the opinions therein advanced. A few words will ren 
der this evident. The Frenchman who has translated o7 
adapted the German version, has thought proper to deprive the 
chorusin question of its great feature—the imitation of laugh. 
ter—thereby overthrowing the effect of the repetition of the 
subject in the incantation scene. His version of the words, 
to the best of our recollection, is as follows. 


1s Ss SS SS 
ee fe -¢ ee ¢ 


the author 


eat l j 


Our version, and that of the Germans the same, thus 


ApS sks SOS 
Cee eee oo 





ha, ha h ) ha ha ha 
We do not cai that the result of a comparison admits of 
a moment's doubt, and our previous observations will bear uy 
out. Atthe Park theatre, Mr. Placide as Kilian, by his ex- 
cellent acting and correct singing, gives duc weight to the 
part Pr 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES OF NEW-YORK, 


Mr. Morris—lI regret that you did not apply to me for in- | 
formation on the subject of the curious and interesting build- | | 
ing at the corner of Broad and Beaver streets, before you pub- | 


lished the engraving in your paper a few weeks ago; but, as 
you then expressed a wish to know something of its history 
and that of its various possessors, I take this opportunity of 
complying with your desires. My whole life has been spent in 
inquiries of this sort, and there are few families in the city of 
whom I don’t know more than they do themselves. I may, 
perhaps, furnish you with some of the fruits of my studies. 
Your constant reader, ANTIQUARIUS NOVA EBORACENSIS. 





Acgend of the ancient Tile-roofed Cottage, 


Corner of Broad and Beaver streets. | 











\ through his fingers. He predicted the time when New-Am- 
jsterdam would grow into a great city, and his posterity be- 
| come immensely rich, by being proprietors of the little tiled 
|cottage, which was then reckoned the second best house in 
|| Broad-street. Petrus founded his calculations on the gradual 
|| increase of his taxes, which he considered as proof positive 
|| that he was growing rich apace. It is astonishing to read 
|| with what satisfaction he saw his pocket picked every suc- 
| ceeding year of a few additional guilders, and with what 

iumphant ings he proved that the more money a man 


paid away for nothing, the richer he became. He lived to a 





| 
1} 
| 


|| good old age, in the happy enjoyment of his wealth and the |! 








whitewash the little tiled cottage when he came into posses 
sion thereof. 

Mynheer Zgidius, being a learned man, dropped his vu! 
gar name when he became a physician, as was the custom 
| with the scholars of that day. Having finished his studies 
| with great eclat, he travelled, and sojourned at the university 
of Leyden, where he regularly walked the hospitals, that is 


jthe walls. He came back in a great wig, and carried an 
jivory-headed cane in his hand wheresoever he went. He 
|grew into great practice, upon an entire new system, to the 
great scandal of his ignorant rivals. When he visited a pa- 





i payment of his taxes, but was suddenly cut off by a fit of mor- | 
|| tification, at beholding the good city of New-Amsterdam con- | 
H quered and taken possession of by the English, and its goodly | 
|| name changed unto New York. 


| 
Petrus Cornelis the fourth was the first of the family that 


ever subjected his rebellious tongue to the speaking of Eng- | 





| tient, instead of consulting his books he consulted his ivory- 
headed cane, as the priests of Dodona did the wooden block. 
| Having first told the patient to put out his tongue, he caused 
;the room to be made perfectly dark, and then made a great 
|blow with his cane. If he hit the disease the patient was 
cured, if he hit the patient it was all over with him, and the 


1 find by consulting some ancient records, which came into} lish, which he did in consequence of falling violently in love |, disease Was pronounced incurable. In one case the doctor 
my possession by reason of my descent from Governor William | with a blooming English dainsel, who used to come and rinse | got all the credit, in the other nature got all the blame. Be- 


Kieft, the building in question was erected by Petrus Cornelis 
Van Gelder, a native of the province of Guelderland, where 
his ancestors for thirteen generations had been proprietors o1 
a famous windmill. Petrus came over in disgust, in conse- | 


yand he married her. By this untoward incident the genuine} 


clothes opposite the little tiled cottage. She at first demurred | 


to his proposals in Dutch, but his English proved irresistible, | 


Dutch blood which had flowed in the veins of the Van Gel-| 


|ing, however, one day called to a stout burgher, who was 
,;somewhat irascible withal, and who was assaulted with a 
| Violent tooth-ache, he gave him such a mighty blow with the 
jivory-headed cane, that he dislodged a whole row of his 


quence of their high mightinesses, the states general, having | ders was corrupted by extraneous mixture, and the way pre- | grinders; whereat the burgher was so incensed, that he seized 
taxed the wind which turned his mill. People don’t mind | pared for the downfall of the dynasty, as will be seen in the |) him by the shoulders and waistband, and threw him out of 


such trifles now, but at that time it was thought rather un-| 
reasonable. 

I gather that honest Petrus was something of a politician, 
and was chosen scheepen, under the dynasty of Wouter | 
Van Twiller, on account of the popularity he acquired for his | 
steady resistance to laying out strait streets in his neigh- 
bourhood. He continued in this post for many years, and | 
came to his death, as is related by the historian Knicker-| 
bocker, by breaking a blood-vessel, in attempting to force a| 
laugh at one of the governor's jokes. 

Petrus left only one son, which was but reasonable, as he| 
had but one house to leave behind him, a piece of honest 
Dutch prudence, which I am sorry to say is not much imitated | 
in these extravagant times. It was an inflexible rule of these 
prudent people to apportion the number of their children to! 
the amount of their property. 

Petrus Cornelis, the second of the dynasty, was called after| 
his father, another excellent custom, which hath likewise been 
superseded by numberless heathen names, which all good 
christians ought to eschew as they would paganism itself. 
He was a renowned smoker and fisherman, for which latter 
occupation his house was singularly convenient, being situated 
on the very edge of a creek, which in those days furnished a 
variety of fish, more especially the fish anciently known by | 
the name of tom-cod, but which the fantastic affectation of 
the times hath metamorphosed into tom codus fuscus, as I 
hear. This creek was moreover a source of health and sa- 
lubrity to the worthy inhabitants on its borders, until the 
spirit of public improvement, in an evil hour, changed it into 
a villanous conduit, teeming with filth and yellow-fever. 

In the time of Petrus Cornelis the second, though the peo- 
ple all studied the scriptures, nobody ever quoted Job, as an 
example of patience. It was not “as patient as Job,” but 
‘as patient as Petrus Cornelis Van Gelder,” who of a truth! 
was a glorious example of that christian virtue. It must 
be confessed that Petrus had one great advantage over his 
rival Job, in his pipe,than which there is no more potent 
auxiliary to patience. Truly he was an example to all men, 
for he would sit from morning till night, smoking his pipe, | 
and hauling up his line and throwing it out again, with a 
most rare and philosophic indifference, without a single nib- 
ble, while his wife was exercising all her powers of reasoning 
and eloquence to convince him he was a fool. Once un a time, 
after having sat upwards of three days and three nights, with | 
his pole in his hand, without being vouchsafed a single de- | 
monstration that there was a fish within ten miles, he was at 
length aroused, by a sudden jerk, which pulled him headlong, 
headforemost into the creek. His excellent wife immediately | 


ran screaming to his relief; but as ill luck would have it, in i 


her praiSeworthy attempts to convince him he was a fool, ani | 
deserved what he had got, she neglected to afford him assist- 
ance, whereupon, after exclaiming triumphantly three times 
“Ish cot him! Ish cot him! Ish cot him!” he sunk to the bot 
tom, and thus endeth the history of Petrus Cornelis, the seconu 
of that name. 

Petrus Cornelis the third was reckoned a genius in his day, 
and mighty in eloquence, wherein he resembled his mother, | 
of whom it was said she could talk down a northwester. He 
saw a great way into futurity, but was apt in so doing to over- 
iqk the lesgons of the past, and let the present moment slip: 


| sequel. | 

The first innovation brought about in the domestic econo- 
my of Petrus Cornelis the fourth, by this unreasonable and | 
profligate woman, was in throwing open the windows of his! 
little parlour, or spare room, and admitting visiters every day | 
|in the week, instead of once a year, as had been the custom | 
| hitherto from time immemorial in the fainily. Nay, she went 
still farther, and wilfully did dispense with the pulling off, 
their shoes before they entered, as had also been the cote 
time out of mind. ‘Tea parties accordingly multiplied, in con- 
sequence ot this throwing down of the old Dutch barriers, and | 


| the window, upon the pavement. Luckily he pitched upon 


“his head, and no harm happened save that one of the paving 


stones was split into divers pieces, by coming in contact with 
Mynheer Agidius’s noddle. The great misfortune attendant 
upon this accident was the loss of his oracle, the ivory-headed 
|cane, which being left behind in the chamber of the patient, 
| was broken into a thousand pieces, and thrown into the fire 
| After this the doctor was obliged to practise in the ordinary 
way, which he did with good success, until one night he acci 
dentally swallowed a dose intended for one of his patients, 
which unfortunately carried him off on a full gallop. He left 





to say, he walked every day three times round the outside of 


there was great company-keeping in the little tiled cottage. || his money to his sister, who thereupon held her head so high: 
But this was not the worst. In the days of the primitive || that nobody was good enough tor her in New-York. She 
simplicity of New-Amsterdam, it was the custom with those | accordingly made a visit to Paris, where she married a half 
who inherited property, to be content with what they had. |' starved chevalier of St. Louis, and came very near being pre- 
They neither learned a profession nor entered into trade, but || sented at court. 
passed their whole time as gentlemen should do, in smoking | Lawyer Petrus Cornelis the fifth, finding himself, on the 
their pipes, fishing, and other gentlemanly recreations. They }death of his parents, sole heir to the little tiled cottage, and 
were satisfied with not wasting their property, or outrunning || the lot of ground appertaining to it, which were both, accord- 
[their income, and never dreained of making themselves the || ing to the tax-gatherer’s list, increasing every year in value, 
|slaves of a lucre they had neither the habits nor the inclination | gradually launched out into various new-tangled eccentrici- 
jto enjoy. How they managed to live without speculating in| ties. Rich as he was, he always found himself in want of 
| something or other, I pretend not to say ; but certain it is, they | money, and the richer the tax-gatherer made him, the more 
idid live, and that to a good old age. | money he wanted. This puzzled him exceedingly, and before 
| But our English msdam, forsooth, was not satisfied with | he could solve the mystery, he found himself under the neces- 
‘this, but must be turning a penny ; she actually became smit- | Sity of relieving hin.self at the expense of posterity, agreeably 
lten with the egregious madness of growing rich. She more-| ' @ practice just then coming into fashion. By this means 
over denounced the custom of smoking and fishing, and in- | he got plenty of money, and came to be reckoned a mighty 
| sisted that the children should be brought up todo something. || Tich and prosperous man, by all those not conversant with 
| She furthermore made a formidable breach in the ancient and || the register of mortgages. 
praiseworthy Dutch custom of having but one son, and did) He died, leaving to his only son, Petrus Cornelis the sixth, 
| burthen Petrus Cornelis with a family of three children, one jand last of the family, an estate and a mortgage. About this 
|daughter and two sons. The former she brought up to dress || time the great and glorious invention of banks and r 
jand tea parties, insomuch that it is affirmed the young madam | money was first moe seer in New-York, by an ake 
did spend in one year upwards of twelve guilders, which is|| person, who some how or other could never get hold of the 
equivalent to nearly four dollars of our money, in finery and [precious metals. They always slipped through his fingers. 
frippery. Of the sons she must needs make one of them aj He therefore exercised his genius in the production of a sub- 
lawyer, and the other a doctor, in order, as she eaid, that they || stitute, which should be accessible to every body. The bank 
might do something for a living. It was in vain Petrus Cor- | Was set up close by the little tiled cottage, and in good time 
nelis maintained that neither bimself or his ancestors had || paper money became so plenty that property rose mightily in 
ever done any thing for a living, except tending a windmill || value, and Petrus Cornelis became a rich man—only that he 
|in the province of Guelderland, which was, as it were, a gen- || always wanted money the more, the richer he grew. It puzzled 
a rien “ wouldn’t do ; a a neat him se ts of his wits * account for the a of 
nates were compelled to enter upon the study of the liberal | so rich a man being so much in want of money. To solve the 
ee it was the opinion of the neighbours they | mystery he borrowed a sum of the bank to a his taxes, and 
were a couple of the greatest noodles in all New-York. The || pay off the old mortgage, by which procedure he got out of 
jeldest, Petrus Cornelis the fifth, entered the office of a fa-!\the frying-pan into > fire. In # sas of time a bank 
| mous lawyer, where he drew pleas and declarations, or rather | wanted money, and Petrus had it not topay. The bank had 
aor them, a — tall night, by means whereof he) not the patience of his great ancestor the fisherman, of bless- 
vecame exceedingly f rs 7 : i 
Ssseateibconpaleeh. Sx commend Gn Gp exten: Tacs tated ecrsthannl mad, ‘aaeenahes eared 
ore he could turn himself round. This puzzled him ten times 














|| wealth in the trials on the negro plot, and regularly talked | more than the phenomenon of the rich man wanting money. 


Judge Horsemanden to sleep every morning. He moreover||'The miracle of a rich man being turned out of thouse and 
wade such long speeches to the jury, that I have heard my || home was still more inexplicable ; he never came to compre- 


grandfather assert that he himself used to get so out of all || hend it, till it was teo late. He died as poor as some of our 


patience, that in revenge he always made it a point to lean in || rich men are at this moment; his name became extinct, for 
favour of the opposite side. But for all this he prospered ex- || no reasonable woman will marry a poor man ; and the LiTtLe 
cvedingly ; and in the course of a long and lucrative practice | TILED COTTAGE was degraded into a grocery store, an object 
saved money enough to buy himself a new suit of black || of abhorrence to the temperance society !—Sic transit gloria 
ibroadcloth, a new three-cornered cocked beaver hat, and to! mund?! 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. have taken the lead in an attempt to cut out a new constitu- day! they seem to be rapidly becoming the fashion with jour- 

a tion—may their pattern be good, and their measures correct. | nalists in the United States, as witness the memorable deserip- 
RS FROM LONDON, Even Austria—cold, apathetic Austria—is rather uneasy.| tions of General Jackson's visit to Old Point Comfort, and 

Despotism has evidently received its death blow. The mon- | the very minute and particular account of how he eat, drank, 

Zo the Boitor of the New-¥ork Mirror. ster may kick and struggle for a while, but every convulsive | slept, walked, talked, and tied on his neckcloth, and in some 
wesmeea efx. effort will leave him weaker than before. other matters wherein they almost out-did their European 

London, September 27 “Then let us pray, that come it may brethren. Such conduct is pitiful, happen where it will, and 

I percerve that the account of the French revolution has . —_i oe, an cannot but lessen the power and dignity of the press. This 
éreated almost as much excitement in the United States as May bear the gree and a’ that } species of folly was well ridiculed by the John Bull news- 
on this side of the Atlantic. The English journals are full of yg ee | Paper a few years ago, in a story told about his royal high- 
wise predictions on the subject, as well as the batch of When man to man the world o’er ness the duke of Gloucester, or as it used to call him for short- 
American newspapers which you were kind enough to send nepeeaprent be for a’ that ' ness, “silly Billy.” 1 have forgotten the language, but the sub- 
me. I have read the fervid outpourings of the worthy editors And who knows but in the lapse of ages, Russia herself may | stance was as follows :—As his royal highness was walking 
in their several and successive leading articles, each one try- be prepared for something approaching towards civilization in the park the other morning, with his hands behind his back 
ing to excel his neighbour, until their sheets are one entire | and a free government. and his mouth open, as is his highness’s custom, there hap- 


blaze of speculative eloquence! How the newspaper press} But there are some persons so fond of revolutions that they pened to come on a shower of rain, upon which his highness, 
throughout both countries has prophesied concerning the | think no good can be effected without them. They look upon | with his usual promptness, turned round to his secretary Tay 

tumbling down of thrones, the setting up of republics, and | them as the only efficient physic for a disordered state of the lor, who was in attendance, and said, “ Taylor, the rain comes 
the approaching political millenium when the poor man shall i body politic, and are for administering the strong and nauseous into my mouth—what shall Ido?” ‘To this condescending 
sit down with the rich, and the exclusiveness of “ good || dose on every trivial occasion. It is only quacks, however, interrogation Taylor replied, “Had not your highness better 
society” be no more! ‘The shock of this revolution will, no || who are partial to such kill or cure remedies ; the intelligent shut it?” Upon which his highness, with that energy and de- 
doubt, be severely felt in our “own green forest land ;” not || physician never resorts to violent and dangerous purgatives, cision which characterize his minutest actions, inmediately 
that it will materially affect its laws, institutions, commerce, | when gentle aperient draughts, Seid!itz powders, or, in Ameri-, shut his mouth, and no more rain found admittance during 





or manufactures, but the additional expense in the article of | ¢@, Congress water, would answer the purpose much better. the remainder of the walk! Cc. 
oratory will be very heavy. Supposing that each of the || Probably there are many people who, for want of correct in- —— 

members of congress, and each of the members of all the || formation, speculate upon a revolution in England. There ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 

state legislatures, occupies on an average only six hours f was never less likelihood of such an event; and perhaps at) ————~ — : = 

to deliver his views and sentiments on this interesting topic ; |) © one period, for these many years, has there been so small | THE PRATTLE OF AN OLD FRIEND, 

how the sessions will be protracted, and what an amazing i* degree of excitement afloat in this turbulent little island as | Tio the Eiditor of the New-York Mit 


flow of language and innumerable number of tropes and |) at the present time. Business and wages have improved “Rante the meray Gunes Ge temel de Wel wieie, Gey 
figures will have to be paid for out of the pockets of the peo- | much in the manufacturing districts. In London there is no | tree is rustling above me The deer descend trom the hill, No 
ple; a member of congress charging six, and a state legisla- |body of men out of employment, and no more poverty and ae * ee a L? wanting - wt wre . —— Come, 
ture-man three dollars per day for his eloquence. And should || wretchedness than what must always be engendered by idle- | inid-day is silent around.” 7 . 
revolutions continue to have, what theatrical people term, “a i ness, profligacy, drunkenness, and individual misfortunes in| We.come tomy summer bower! When last I addressed my 
run,” which is not unlikely, until next summer—powers of la dense population. Indeed radicalism and blasphemy were musings to you, the christmas fire shed its cheering warmth 
speechifying! what a theme will there be for anaually in- | never at such a low ebb, and the influence of Carlile, Hunt, | and artificial light around my snag room, whilst now and then 
spired men! What an inconceivable quantity of extraordi- || Cobbett, &c. has ceased for ever. Immense exertions have been ‘a sudden blaze would play on Chirk’s pictured castle, and 
nary metaphors and similes will be used up; and what a|/made, and are making, for the spread of education in every give it to my fancy as I have seen it in all its grand reality 
cataract of oratory poured forth, overflowing the public mind | direction; and the more the people of England know, the: through the broad red light of a fine sun-set, when the rich 
in every direction, and sweeping away plain intelligible lan- || more they feel that they have much to lose and little to gain by " woods were empurpled and the bright translucid water mean 
guage and common sense in its resistless course. Chronon- a revolution. They cannot be more free or secure from any | dered through the verdant park in the lustrous colours of the 
hotonthologos and Bombastes Furioso will become tame by |, attempt at oppression than they are at present, and a revolu- sky. This castle is one among the very few whose possessors 
omparison ; and should it happen to be a hot season—mercy || tion will neither pay off the national debt nor give a fresh im-) have had the good fortune and good taste to preserve as a 
upon us! As the day approaches I think | see the Demos- \ pulse to commerce and manufactures. The only thing they | family residence, without modernizing away the grandeur 
thenes of Communipaw, and other places of similar impor- || appear to be united in opinion about is the overgrown wealth and charm of antiquity, at the sawe time that they have 
tance, swollen like a blown bladder with the vastness of his | and enormous salaries of the clergy ; and the duke of Wel-| introduced sufficient domestic conveniences to render it a 
lington has only to bring forward a measure touching the re- delightful and social dwelling. 
duction of the church establishment to make himself the most | There are few places | ever visited in Great Britain that 
: eech 1" }popular minister England ever had. Should such a measure gave to my mind a wider range for contemplation, It is 
The new revolution in France is in truth a glorious event, | be brought forward and defeated in the house of lords, then 1 situated on the brow of a lofty hill, from which the eye may 
ind, notwithstanding existing diflerences and dissentions, || woyld not like to answer for the consequences. The chance wander over the vast expanse of seventeen counties, plains, 
will, it is to be hoped, ultimately prove as beneficial as glori- | ;, that there would be a partial revolution, but it would not towns, glittering sires, and ruined towers, which are seen 
ous; while the revolution on a small scale in the duchy of |). 9 revolution against the government, but in support of two | dotting the extended landscape. The massive quadrangular 
Brunswick, and the serio-comic behaviour of that “ most silly parts of the government, the king and commons, against a | building, with its gray stone turrets, part ivy-clad, rises in 
rentleman,” the duke, show like a mock-heroic farce after a | portion of the aristocracy. At all events, the church must |sublimity, and a bright young ash growing from the creviced 
srand national drama. ‘The revolution in Belgium has been | .y-eum), and that speedily, for its staunch supporters, the old |tower waves its light branches in the breeze like a silken 
productive of much bloodier consequences than was antici- | tock of the aristocracy, are falling fast away, and in the com- |banner, whilst the rooks, that time out of mind have fixed 
pated, and the cause certainly seems inadequate to the effect. | on course of nature carmot last long, while their sons and | their lofty citidel in the tall elms, sing out their wild alaram 
Phere was at first no grinding oppression or substantial successors, either tinged with the spirit of the times, or from | from the battlements at the approach of strangers. All else 
srievances, but merely a few differences about pecuniary mat- |) matter of policy, pay assiduous court to the people. ‘The |is still, and the impressive calm speaks to the heart of days of 
ters, which would doubtless have been settled by amicable || present king is extremely popular; which popularity, how. other times. Otten, as I have trodden the mazy windings of 
agreement, had not revolutions been the fashion : both parties, lever, does not prevent his being libelled and caricatured in |this gothic pile, and heard the heavy iron portal close with 


; 


however, got into a most unintelligible passion, and a SeTIOUS | eyery possible manner. You will see vagabonds hawking echoing roar along the vaulted stone passages, I have felt 


loss of life has been the consequence. Since the commence- |' about the streets shilling pamphlets, prefessing to contain an | nysterious awe creep over ine, and thought, so sounded the 
ment of hostilities, the horrible brutalities of the Dutch sol- |’ accurate life of his majesty, “including the whole of his love loud battle’s din, when to this spot the second Henry led his 
fiers, so different from what might have been expected from |! adventures with the bum-boat woman at Plymouth, Yankee | proud English forces against old Cambria’s sons, headed by 
the phlegmatic lovers of sour krout, have, it is to be feared, ren- | Bet, Demerara Dolly,” and other ladies of a similar station | the intrepid Owen Gwynedd, and found defeat and slaughter 
lered the breach irreparable. Meanwhile, the spirit of the age! and complexion. King William seems to be a plain, blunt, from their gallant arms. And sometimes as the rushing 
spreads eastward, and the hoarded vengeance of centuries of frank, hearty fellow, excessively good-natured, without a | wind was heard in hollow moan from the spiral stairs that led 
‘yranny and misrule seems likely to burst upon the heads of the spark of pride or ostentation about him, and sincerely desi- | to the dark dungeon’s depth, I would start and think of the 
present occupants of the thrones of middle Europe, unless they || rous to make himself as familiar with and as much liked by two murdered sons of Madoc ap Griffith, whom their guar- 
have sense enough to make a virtue of necessity, and yield | the people as possible. As he adopted this line of conduct as dians, John earl of Warren, and Roger Mortimer, sacrificed 
with a good grace to the demands of their subjects. The) soon as he ascended the throne, and long before any disturb- to their cruel avarice. I have followed, with noiseless step, 
savage-spoilt child, Master Miguel, appears inclined to give up ances occurred on the continent, it is but fair to presume that) the good old housekeeper through the many folding-doors 
his play-things, the block and yibbet, and endeavours to curry | he is sincere, and not playing a part from motives of poliey.| opening to apartments, suite after suite in varied magnifi- 
favour with the army, by supping bad soup with his soldiery; f The newspaper press has by this time got through with its cence, until we reached the picture gallery, where the old lady 
whilst the bloody antic of Spain already feels his seat shaking | anecdotes of “royal benevolence,” &c. and all the other little drew herself up in stately pride, and coumenced her historical 
under him to such a degree as to prevent his embroidering || good actions that are eagerly sought aiter, and loudly trum-| account of the family portraits, belonging to each line from 
petticoats for the virgin, with his former ease and facility. | peted forth on a monarch’s accession to the throne. Such the earliest possesaors of the castle, with as much apparent 
The royal seamstress will doubtless be much perturbed, and ||actions may proceed from a good heart, but where is the great | self-satistaction, as if she had been coeval with the first cor- 
promise fairly, in order to keep things quiet; but he has al- |i merit in a king or any one else giving away ten or twenty | ner-stone ; and I have caught her haruiless enthusiasm as I 
ready proved himself to be such a notorious liar, that it is to | pounds in charity, when he makes no sacrifice, and deprives) have at her recitals, gazed on features which in their turns 
be hoped, his subjects will insist upon some security more tan- | himself of no earthly comfort by so doing. But this, and another| had looked out on that lovely scene, glowing as ! then beheld 
gible than a promise for the privilege of wearing their heads ' species of sycophancy, namely, describing minutely and) it, in the brightness of a summer sun. Where are they now’ 
upon their shoulders for the time to come. Prussia too, does | eulogizing extravagantly every trivial word and action of m« n| enshrined in the dark tomb, and these poor effigies remain to 
net seem to be over and above quiet. Some Berlin tailors’ in power are fast falling into disrepute here though, lack-a-" smile in mimic garniture of splendour. These portraits were 





‘oneeptions, until } 


“His soul, too copious for its earthly fabric, 
Starts iorth, spontancous, in loud peals of speec 
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to her as pages of history, chronology, biography, and the | probably without an alphabet.” From an expression of ‘nied songs which you hear thrummed on every piano, bj 


arts; from infancy she had conned them, and their frames of 
glittering gold or silver-studded ebony, had attracted her baby 
eyes before the forms they contained were aught to her con- 
ception. In lisping accents she had learnt to point to the 
fair Rosamond, to Thomas 4 Becket with his mitred crown, 
and to shake her little head in just displeasure at Edward the 
first, who in cold blood massacred the Welsh bards; and the 
steel-clad Baron Mortimer, placed ina dark recess, was viewed 
askance as the usurper and fell murderer of the rightful heirs. 

The fair descendants from line to line, are, many of them, 
beautifully painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller and Sir Peter 
Lely, whose richly lustred draperies remain unrivalled speci 
mens of his art. The mother of Wales, (so called from being 
the parent of several heirs of the most distinguished families, 
the ‘Tudors, Trevors, Owens and others) looks from a deep 
ebon frame, so primly demure, that she seems fitter to have been 
some lady abbess, to have kept holy vigils, rather than to have 
been siz times a courtly bride ; it is said, that in following 
her fifth lord to the grave a gallant knight protlered his hand 
and love, which she most courteously declined, with an assu- 
rance that she had given her promise to an earlier suitor, but 
that the nezt time he should be preferred. But most of all, 
my interest has been awakened when seated in a small room 
at the extremity of this long gallery, to which you enter by a 
sliding pannel, and from which you may descend to the chapel 
through a small door concealed by tapestry. Here it is said 
Charles the first found a temporary refuge from his pursuers : 
the bed on which he slept, with its crimson damask hangings, 
are still preserved, and many a glowing cheek in dimpled 
smiles press the pillow for playful boast, on which, perhaps, 
the bitter tears of an injured monarch have been shed. ‘The 
charms of the historic page are never more forcibly telt than 
when we stand on classic ground, for then scenes of the past 
rise to our imaginations as realities of the present. Our feel- 
ings partake in the glory, the honours, the revelries, the joys 
and sufferings of those who have breathed the same atmos- 
phere we breathe; who have, on the very spot we stand, 


|, Wales, that it was considered as an indispensable accomplish- 
ment for every gentleman ; and Scotia’s magic bard, as true to} 


Cesar in his description of the Druids, “ Grecis literis utan- 
tur,” (they used the Greek letters;) it should seem that the 
Britons used this alphabet in the remotest period 


jevery age and in every place, from the opera band to th: 
|grinding hand-organ in the streets. 
|by musicians charging their memories with a few well select 


It might easily be don: 


| Among the many ancient customs still preserved in Wales, ||ed poems. I have heard it attempted in private with excellent 
‘success, and once on Moll Morrydd with magical effect. 


|is the harper attached to every family of note ; and every town 
or hamlet in the principality has its bard, who welcomes the 
travellers to the inn with merry minstrelsy. It is often that 
children of the village who are born blind, or by casualty are 
ldeprived of sight, are trained to this office, and it insures! 
to them an easy and an honest livelihood. ‘The harper is ay 
very important person at all wakes and fairs, at bridals and | 
all merry makings. 

The earliest Welsh harp had only one row of strings, and 
to change the key it was necessary to tune it accordingly. 
Next followed the harp with two rows of strings, by which 
the difficulty of playing flats and sharps was somewhat sur-|' 
mounted ; the next improvement was the “triple harp” which 
was invented about the fourteenth century, and which is now 
the common harp of Wales. The three rows contain nine- 
ty-eight strings; the two outer rows are diatonics, and are 
tuned in unison; the middle row constitutes the sharps and 
flats, and it is curious to mark the rapid facility with which 
even the blind harpercan touch the required string. The pedal 





This mountain is in Denbighshire, and here the Eisteddfod 


| was once held; on this spot a large party of ladies and gen 


tlewen assembled at the suggestion of one, whose capacious 
jand liberal mind loves to recall the glories of the past, for the 
edification and charm of the present. It was a lovely morn 
ing in July when the party moved merrily on by the winding: 
of the romantic Dee, and ascended the mountain in various 


|groups, some mounted on little Welsh ponies, whose suri 


footed pace leaves the rider at full liberty to enjoy the enchant 


ing prospect which every where surrounds him. 


As we gained the summit of the mountain, music was 


|heard on the breeze, now swelling in full chorus, and then 


gently fading into distantechves. The deep soft sod gave no 


‘noise to the many trampling feet which pressed it, and when 


the music paused, the sky lark’s note was heard, “ mid mottled 


\clouds, now lost, now found,” whilst every little flower upon 


its verdant bed rose up, as if in conscious pride that each 
lovely blossom had power to charm and claim the poet’s verse 


harp isa modern invention ; I believe it cannot claim more than|/ The cows/ip, on its pale green stem, showed its bright golden 
half acentury ; the first was made in Brussels; and for many} cup filled with rich nectary, and it proudly seemed to say 


years in England this instrument was called the French harp. 
The first 1 ever heard thrilled my heart with pleasure, it was 
most skilfully touched by Madame Krumpholtz. True 
Cambrian minstrels would not allow that other harpers than 
theirs could wake the music of their ancient bards; and in 
truth, I so far enter into their feelings that 1 would as much 


“ Behold in me the favourite blossom of the immortal Shak 


\speare!” and next peeped forth the mountain daisy like « 


bright star, to shed its lustre on the never-fading garland of 
Albin’s favourite Burns ; and then the modest hare-bell, with 
glistening dew drops trembling on its leaves, bade us remem- 
ber the “little flower that loves the lea,” and which, so long as 


prefer to listen to their simple melodies played on their native} Jove and poetry can charm the heart of man, will sparkle like 


instruments, among their romantic mountains, as I would to 
hear the brilliant tones of a pedal harp in a drawing-room. 
So highly was the power of playing on the harp esteemed in 


a gem in the rich coronet with which fame has encircled the 
brows of Scott. The lesser celendine with burnished leaf 
was seen amidst rich tufted grass near to the rippling water, 
that from the hidden spring ran like silvery thread adown the 
mountain side, and this humble floweret in the sweet freshness 


planned battles, signed deeds of peace, drained the wassail |cusiom as he is to nature’s laws through all his fascinating |/of nature blooms through Wordsworth’s verse. 


bow! in good fellowship, sang in the gay carousal extempora 
neous verse in praise of highly-gifted dames and chivalrous 


knights, or listened to the legends of the bards who, with | 


dark eyes up-turned, their silvery locks parted on their bent 
brows, have swept their loud harps till the wide welkin rang 
with wild harmony. 

The many hours I have passed in this castle have always 
been to me moments of deep interest, and I should have felt 
it like a profanation of mind to have entered into common- 
place converse within the walls that have echoed to the voice 


of a Giraldus Cambrensis, whose philanthropy led him in the | 


eleventh century to preach the gospel to the unenlightened 
Britons. He was afterwards bishop of St. Davids, and to his 
records we owe much of our knowledge of our British ancestry. 
I cannot help feeling a high veneration for a people who, to 
the present era, have maintained a national character wholly 


their own: there exists many thousand families in North | 


Wales, that to this day have never mixed their blood with the 
stranger Saxons, and who have preserved their language, cus- 
toms and dress, free from the innovations of their English 
neighbours. Many have tried to introduce the English lan- 
guage into the church service, but the attempt has been gene- 
rally resisted ; and when allowed for the convenience of the 
numerous English residents, it has been restricted to one les- 
son, and an English sermon once a month. 

Many of the genuine Welsh hold rooted prejudices against 
their proud invaders, and will nct allow English servants in 
their families, lest the children should learn the Saxon tongue. 
Pen coch, red head, is a term used in derision among the vul- 
gar, as denoting the Saxon race. Dark hair, fine black eyes 
and ruddy complexion, a middle stature, and round forms, are 
characteristic of the North Welsh—whilst the South Waliens 
partake more of the Irish characterand feature. The Welsh 
language resembles the Hebrew in many words, and there 
are some whole sentences, which in both sound alike. 


Hebrew Welsh English 

Nadu. ----------- Nadu------------They moan or lament 
Nate--------- Nef--------------Joyful 

Bareh----- -->Bara-------------Meat or victuals 
Denah---- --Dyna-----+---- - This or that. 

Gad - -------+--++-Oad-----+++0+-+- Anarmy 

Hanes ----------- Hanes- ----------To signify or account 


It is believed that the Welch language had its origin in the 
Hebrew. The letters which are now used in writing Welch, 
are the same as those used in writing English ; but the alpha- 
bet now called Saxon, was used in their writing some centu- 
ries previous to the Saxon invasion. Dr. Johnson says, 
“when the Saxons first came into Britain, in the fifth century, 
they appear to have been a people without learning, and very 


numbers, introduces his bard in the “Lay of the Last Min-|| 


strel,”’ as one who had been honoured for his art. 


“No more on prancing palfrey borne, 
He carolled light as lark at morn ; 

' No longer courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest 
iin poured to lord and lady gay, 


a 


; 





| 
} The unpremeditated lay 


“ The shamrock rose tor Erin's bard, 
Sparkling through 
The limpid dew 
Like emeralds through crystal.” 
Nature in profuse loveliness, shone through heaven's bright 
fight along the lengthened vale, and as we stood upon the 
mountain’s top-most height, and viewed the fleecy clouds rol! 


| In Rokeby’s halls the minstrel is admitted to join the noble | ing beneath us, it seemed a sacred fane and the spirits of de 
| guests, and Rokeby’s lovely heiress wakes on his harp sweet | parted bards floating around us. 


|notes of sorrowing plaint. Old Allan, in the “ Lady of the 
| Lake,” is an important personage; and in “ Marmion,” 


It was at this moment, when my thoughts were enwrapt 


the | and every thing breathed the tone of inspiration, that th: 


lady Heron is made to charm the king and nobles by her art! chords of the harp were swept by a skilful hand, and the fo! 


\of minstrelsy. 


lowing verse poured spontaneously from a heart that loves a! 


| My grandsire was a true born Briton; andalthough I never) nature’s harmonies. 


|heard that he boasted his pedigree farther back than to Cad- | 
| waladr, the last king of the Britons, no doubt he, like many |! 
| of his contemporaries, could have traced his family name, with | 
half an hundred aps on the genealogical tree, to a much) 
|earlier period ; however this may be, my lady grandmother | 
| was far more proud of the title which he had established for 
himself, than any he could have acquired from his line of an- | 

cestors, namely, that of a noble minded and independent 

; gentleman of Wales, whose greatest ambition was to ensure 
| the respect of his neighbours and the love of his family, and 
| these substantial honours he bore with him to the grave. He 
was a strict observer of good old customs, was e nthusiastically | 

fond of music, and was esteemed one of the finest harp play- | 

ers of hisday. He had a commanding figure and expressive | 

features, and when seated at the instrument, which was of| 

more than ordinary size, he looked like one of Ossian’s bards! 

“graceful at the harp,” and like them would raise the song of 

love, or recount valorous deeds of war, “as the blue host of 

heroes rose on his soul.” He was elected president of the | 

Eisteddfod, a triennial meeting of the bards ; and if I nay 

' 


judge by a translation of an original Welsh ode, sang to his) 
harp at one of those meetings, he possessed the true powers of | 
poesy: his subject was the taking of the Isle of Mona, now | 
better known by the name of Anglesea, the destruction of the | 
sacred groves and altars, and the sacrifice of the druids by 
Suetonius Paulinus, in the reign of Nero. Such odes were 
not sung to regular melody as in our modern ballads, wix re} 
every verse, however differing in feeling and sentiment, is 
drawled out to the same ditty; but extemporary harmony 
flowed from the lyre, expressive of the words in wild and 
changing measure befitting the subject, somewhat resembling | 
recitative, but more varied. I much regret that masters of the || 
art of music do not at this day give to their auditors such 
effusions, warm from the head and heart, in lieu of the hack 


Sweet harp of Wales! 
Forgive a border minstrel young, 
Tit tunes thy strings all slack and slee ping 
And wakes thy fires to Saxon tongue, 
Thy chor ds with feeble fingers swee ping 
Though thine old vak 
Is bare and broke, 
And sad scathed branches long have crown'd 
Some tew green sprays, 
In summer days, 
All glossy green, wave light around it 
Of these Pil pluck, and prank thee fair 
And golden mistletoe Vl bring thee, 
With ivy bands to bind it there, 
Though I to Saxon voice must sing thee 
And if short while 
These garlands sinile, 
hey’ll better suit the songs I sing the 
Sweet harp of Wales! 


Sad harp of Wales 
‘Thy wild and mournful melodie S, 
Though hushed, alas! in silent slumber 
ilave gained the good and won the wis« 
To weep and worship at thy numbers, 
Ky Liyware, aged bard of yore, 
Who wail’d his twenty sons and four ; 
And Taliésin, honour crown’d, 
By Prince, in wat’ry cradle found ; 
And Hoel’s lay, like May-day morn, 
By nipping frost his blossoms torn ; 
By all the bards whose sorrowing swe! ': 
Have echoed down thy mountain dells 
low oft have they thy dirges swept 
fo hearts indignant glowing; 
And eyes, like trickling rills, that wept 
To hear thy sound of sorrow flowing 

sad harp of Wales! 


High harp of Wales! 
By firm conflictung freedom strung, 
How has thy spirit sped her! 
rhy strains to panting patriots flung, 
Have on to conquest te od her 
Great bards of Cambria! your grand requiems louy 
Hymn'd in the mountain-torrents rour I hear ; 
Sce monuments in Snowdon’s summits proud, 
While setting sun-beams mark your stories the 
rhough flown your souls on eagle wing, 
Still neighb’ring nations list with wonder 
Mhose sounds that called a ruthless king 
To cut thy glorious chords asunder, 
High harp of Wales! 
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For the Mirror 


LINES TO MY BROTHER. 
BY Miss a OF BRANDON, VT 


I think of thee when twilight gray 
Steals sottly down the vaulted sky, 
And all the tints of parting day 
Allure and charm the gazer’s eve ; 
For then fond memory brings to me 
The days of childhood’s happy glee. 
I think of thee when from afar, 
As in some glittering coronet, 
Proudly looks down yon polar star, 
A diamond in heaven’s azure set 
For ah! in other, happier days, 
We loved on that lone star to gaze. 
I think of thee when silent sleep 
Has banished all unholy mirth, 
And angels their kind vigils keep 
O’er the beloved, the blest of earth 
Oh! then is breathed my prayer for thee 
That they may guard thy destiny. 
I think of thee when rosy light 
First dawns upon the eastern sk) 
And all the glorious stars of night 
Are giving place to coming day 
Ah! then with spirit meekly free 
Is br athed my matin praver for thee 


When the human mind contemplates the endless variety 
which nature and art present, the many wonders and beauues || 
of each through all their divine mysteries, how can satiety, |! 
with torpid touch, deaden our sensibility? It is vice alone! 
has the baneful power, 2 too eager pursuit of selfish pleasures) 
mars the capability of enjoyment; but where virtue leads, | 
increasing joy, new ecstasies, and invigorated mind attend | 
our exploratory way. Those persons are the happiest who), 
possess in themselves the greatest power of enjoyment; and) 
yet how many there are who go through every stage of life, l 
from the cradle to the grave, resting on others for support, for | 
daily necessaries, and for daily pleasures, listless and inactive, 
their passing existence is a blank, or at least resembles a 
scrap-book, whose borrowed trifles fill the page! How ably} 
has Providence supplied to highly-gifted man an intellectual 
spring, where blossoms in succession rise and ripen into fruit, 
which by the wise and good are husbanded, and stored for the | 
winter of old age, these treasures make the evening of life 
cheerful, and enable him when darkness closes his day, to go 
to rest in peace and wake to everlasting joys! Sculpture, 
painting, typography, how much of happiness we owe to thy 
powers! O god-like arts! that can perpetuate our enjoy- | 
ments, can rescue from oblivion the past, and bid all that is)! 
rood or great or glorious live on through ages. The sculptor} 
gives to cold marble the animated form, and secs itllapo hit?) ——_—_—_ 





in vigorous strength of Hercules, or move in beauty of Apollo, | THE DRAMA, 
or from the tomb gives back to view a Milton, Shakspeare, | . 

Handel, and a Howard; poets, patriots, and heroes of the|| Myr, C, Kean commenced a short engagement at the Park 
past are by this art embodied in our thoughts, and we gaz |' theatre on Friday evening of last week, in his fep character 
with rapturous delight upon the venerated forms which else) of Richard the third. Notwithstanding the inclemency of 
were lost, or only seen in shadowy fancy. Painting adds to| the weather, he was greeted by a numerous and fashionable 
these valued images a living lustre, the eye sparkles under) sudience, who frequently gave unequivocal testimony of the 
our gaze, the lip breathes eloquence, the dimpled cheek of! sector's excellence ; but, at the close of the piece, the applause 
beauty glows with the blush of love. Who can look upon the || was long, enthusiastic, and tremendous. Mrs. Sharpe sustain 
benign features of Washington, and mark his neble front, | eq the part of the queen in an able manner, and merited the 
like the mind’s throne, without teeling the spirit of bold en- approbation which was awarded to her with no unsparing hand 
terprise and glory of philanthropy ? But vain were these arts)) Mr. Thorne appeared forthe third time on Saturday even 
without the aid of letters. O golden keys, that ope the gates ing as Captain Macheath, in the Beggars’ Opera, and he acted 
of immortality! Painting and sculpture give the torm, but it) the part admirably, particularly the song of “How happy 
isthrough you we read the very soul of man, the thoughts of | -guld I be with either.’ We however must add, that Mr 
saints and sages ; debarred thy blessing, what would have been | Thorne has no business to attempt tenor singing ; tor although 


the state of mortals? Duil insects of a day, indeed! past}! pi, voice isone of great co ny 


vasa, (we do not say power, ) yet frou 
ages lost, the future unpromised, the present half enjoyed, and \\9h6 circumstance that itis a baritone voice, the Upper notes have 
yet there but few who seem to be fully sensible of the STEAY not strencth enough to give force to tenor songs. In this nuv:- 
importance of this inestimable gift, the powers of living with 
the best, the greatest, the wisest through every age of man 

It is one of the chief frailties of human nature that we are 
prone to view with cold indiflerence or apathy, objects, how 


| ber we shall be unable to criticise his personation of Artabanes, 
| but we know the music lies well within his compass, and 
we expect that he will succeed. Mrs. Austin’s most trium 


. | phant character is that of Mandane, no mean compliment to 
ever beautiful or interesting in themselves, if daily present; 


her either, for it has been long considered the test opera on 
but when time or distance removes them from us, we regret 


the English beards. Mrs. Sharpe will appear in Artaxerxes 
their loss, dwell on their worth and charms with magnified \We have never yet had any very eminent vocalist in New 
veal, and deplore their absence. ‘This arises from our habit } , 
of contemplating the past and the future, forgetful of the pre- 
sent; a beautiful face, or a lovely prospect which we daily 

see ceases to excite our admiration, and I fear the blessings’ 
f life are too often disregarded or thanklessly received, be- 


York to take charge of the beautiful music of the young 
prince. Mr. Jones, the Arbaces, is a sterling musician, with 
a fine voice and faultless intonation; but his intrinsic value, 
except to musicians, is much impaired by his awkward guit 
| and faulty acting—we wish he would take a hint on the sub- 

ject, for we respect his talents 


iuse common to us. It were better philosophy to enjoy that 
which is present than to lose the happiness within our reach 
in sighing for that which is beyond it, or in longing after that 
which may neverarrive. Put if we make our desires and our 
vishes subservient to our reason and necessity, we may derive 
much enjoyment by retrospection and reflection. Thus can 


hese little pictures round my cottage walls bring to me past davs| 


Der Freischutz is announced 
for Thursday, of course we must reserve our remarks on that 
opera for another number. Mr. Thorne, we take upon our- 
selves to predict, will enact Caspar well, and the music will 
suit him. Jones will be very good in the music of Adolp! 

and the excellence of Linda, the part of the prima donna, as 
played by Mrs. Austin, and of Kilian, as played by Placide, is 


£ hye mae ar > . » . ‘ ‘ : ' . 
happiness, and teach me to live them over and over again!) wel} known. Rose. whose difficult: and charming musi 


For the Miss makes her a very important personage, is to be for the first 
| time entrusted to Mrs. Blake, of whose performance we shall 
take an opportunity of speaking. For the incantation scene 


surely Valmondi has peopled the Park with devils enough 


THINK OF ME, 
BY EVERARD. 
When the soft night-wind, on its hidden pinion 
Steals to the green earth from the azure sea— 
When the moon saileth through her meek dominion : 
Then, feir enchantrese, think in dreams of me. (ter. It is a chaste and beautiful piece of acting, and elicited 
repeated bursts of admiration from a crowded house. We 
deem it superfluous to enter into any comments on the minu 
tie of the part, having given a full analysis of it on a former 
, occasion. Mr. Kean evidently gains upon the favour of the 
| public at every new effort. Ophelia was successfully sustain- 
ed by Mrs. Sharpe. We perceive that this lady is about pro- 
| ceeding to Philadelphia, where we cannot doubt that she will 
| become as decided a favourite as she is at Boston and in this 
city, and as she must be wherever she goes. She has peculiar 
|| merits—great versatility combined with accurate judgment an | 
|,the most delicate taste. We regret that her benefit is neces- 
When the ead eutemn o'er the earth is throwing | sarily postponed until her return from the south. When it takes |' 
The faded honours of the sammer-tree, place, we feel confident the opportunity will be speedily seized 
When the choked streams with mournful wail are flowing, ||by her numerous admirers of evincing their feelings towards 
Still let thy pensive spirit think of me! an amiable, industrious, and accomplished actress M 


On Monday Mr. Kean performed Hamlet in a manner even 
more to our liking than when we first saw him in the charac 


When the rich glories of the western heaven 
Glowed o’er the waters and the emerald lea : 

Phen, while emotion to thy heart is given, 
Then, rapt and spirit-kindled, think of me ! 


When the glad odours of the dewy morning 
Rise from the blossoms of the summer tree ; 

While the gay east grows bright in day’s returning 
Then, with unquench’'d affection, think of me! 

In the gay spring-time, when the skies above thee 
Are tull of sweetness and awake with glee ; 

When the young birds to countless raptures move thee, 
Then, midst their carols, pause—to think of me. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROGERS, CAMPBELL, 3. MONT- 
GOMERY, LAMBS, AND KIRKE WHITE. COMPLETE IN ONE VO- 
tume.—And a most beautiful octavo volume it is, and from 
the press of Carey and Lea, recommending itself not merely 
by the choice and standard matter of its contents, but by its 
fine typography, glossy paper, and a delightfully executed en- 
graving, containing the heads of the five distinguished bards. 
We shall not pay so poor a compliment to the reader as to com- 
ment on the claims of the authors, whose compositions are iden- 
lined with the English language, and are almost the first to be 
| lisped by the school boy. Every lover of poetry will avail him- 
| self of the opportunity now afforded him of possessing these 
|'invaluable productions 





The book before us forms a compa- 
| nion to the similarly printed works of Scott, Byron, and Moore 
|| ‘Tue peart.—This is the title of an annual published by 
! Thomas T. Ash, of Philadelphia. It is intended as a holiday 
present to the younger classes, and is handsomely printed, and 
embellished with several engravings. Among the contributors 
we notice the names of Willis G. Clark, L. H. Sigourney, E 
Leshe, &c. ‘There are some beautiful lines,“ To a young 
Child,” by the first of the above-named writers. The object 
| of the editor is to inculcate lessons of virtue and morality in 
the minds of juvenile readers 
Pree saNprorps, oR HOME SCENES.—~We have read with 
pleasure the first volume of a work, just published by Mr 
FE. Bliss, under this name, It is from the pen of a lady 
of high rank. Her claims are not unknown to the readers 
of this journal, who will well recollect “The Uneducated 
Wile,” which was ber production, 
Another neat duodecimo trom the 
'Careys. It is nominall) edited by the authoress of Flirtation 


JOURNAL OF THE HEART 


* This work,” says the United States Gazette, “ is written from 
|'the heart, and speaks to the heart. It speaks of rehgivn as 
a principle of action, but erects no stakes vor collects no 


uggots ; it talks of convents, but does not ridicule the abbess ; 
it mentions nuns, but does not mark them down as tools, Itisa 


pleasant book, and will afford pleasure to those whe read it.” 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


French celebration The event which we aunounced in 
our last number pronuses to be attended with even more pomp 
ind display than we had anticipated. At the first meeting 
of the committee, held on Friday the twelfth instant, the 
On toking the chair he 
offered some remarks which were deeply imbued with his 


venerable James Monroe presided 


haracteristic love of liberty, and evinced the very lively 
interest which he, in common with his fellow-citizens assem- 
hed around him, felt in the glorious regeneration of the gal 
lant people of France. He was listened to with profound 
attention, and when he finished his short but pithy address, 
he was loudly and enthusiastically cheered. Sub-committees of 
arrangement, selected from amongst our most respectable and 
All these have 
lentered with cheerfulness and activity upon the grateful duties 


public spirited citizens, were then appomted 


assigned to them, and the approaching twenty-fifth promises to 
be a day of glorious rejoicing and magnificent exhibition 


Wi pizzica, » timola,—We lately inserted an English 
version of this celebrated aria, written by Mr. Woodworth, and 
now present our re aders with another, (from a nore martial 
muse) as recently sung by Mrs. Austin, at the Park theatre 
Bourne has just published it, and gives us permission to copy 
the words. The language and sentiments are very suitabk 
to the blustering spirit of the music. 


RECITATIVE, 


Tow bright and joyous natur ! cd 
Beneath a vernal sky 

Fare he who won my heart had doonwé 
That heart alone to sig! 

But love of fame inspired his breast 
Aud now in fields afar 

Witherimson blade and towering cre 
Ile secks the din of war 

AR. 

Iligh o'er the fleld in martial pri 

His starry banner waver 


Where heroes etem the battle tide 
Or sink in hallowed graves 
There, mid the rude — maddening cla 
Of havoe'’s vengetul steel 
Ilis falchion gleame, the ligit ning fast 
That leads the thunder peal 
His deeds shall live in story 
He strikes to freedom’s name 
Por « ountry, home, and glory 
Inspired by lowe and fare 
Rude was the shock! the squadrons closer, 
And freemen win the fleld! 
On, victors, on! pursue your toes! 
But spare them when they yield 
Relieved from sterner duty, 
The hero now may claim 
he sweetest smiles of beanty 
With freedom, love, and fame 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 











MINE THE PRIZE, AND MINE THE GLORY. 
Song and Laughing Chorus, as performed at Drury-lane Theatre, in the opera of Der Freischutz, composed by Carl Maria Von Weber. 


THE POETRY WRITTEN BY G. SOANE, AND ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH STAGE BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 
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{Now first published in the United States from the original score.) 
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Doff your hat, sir, doffto me. Won't you 





prize and mine the glo - ry, I'm the man to live in sto - fry; 














SOPRANIS. 





os @ @ o 
Ha, ba, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ba, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ta, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
TENOR 
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won't you, won't you, won't you, won't you, 





o 


ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, won't you, won't you, won't you, ha, ha, ha! 


BASS e 


SECOND VERSE. 





I'm the man to win the prize, sir; 

Here's a head and here are eyes, sir; 

See the ribbon falls to me, 

What have you got, he, he, he! 
What have you got, he, he, he! 


He, he, he, &e 


Doff our hats, sir, doff to thee? Won’t you, won't you, won't you, ha, ha, ha! 
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Varieties. | notice, that, in consequence of the uncertainty of the weather, bers, with their usual waggery, began looking at their digital 

— the eclipse of the moon, which was to have taken place this, extremities; and Merry called for a show of hands, to decide 

Mancu or rerinement.—A correspondent—says a Lon- evening, is postponed by order, until the full moon in October, | the point of who had the smallest ; when Woodfall remark 

don maguzine—sent us the following colloquy, which he over-  9¢ which due notice will be given.” ed—‘It should be given in my favour, gentlemen ; I have 
heard a few days since between adustman anda master-sweep | Aypgews AND LYTTLETON.—Andrews was noted for his! more credit for my short-hand than any man in England.” 

in Gray’s-inn-lane! “1 tells you wot, Tim,” said the dust- attentions to a nobleman, whose deficiency of intellect and|) Talleyrand declared on one occasion that he despised ma- 

man, “I shull cut that there free and easy; it's a growing sufficiency of arrogance were equally unpleasing. “Why,| kind. “The reason,” observed Barras, “is very apparent; he 














quite low and wulgar.” “So it is, master Bob,” replied the | Andrews,” said a friend to him, “every body says you are has studied himéelf too deeply.” 
» » ore ; . . - % A . 
sweep, “you vos the only gemman as vos a gemman there Lord Lyttleton’s shadow.” “1 don’t know how his lordship, = a ee 
last evening.” ican havea shadow,” he replied, “when every body says they GEORGE P. MONRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
|| Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann strec!> 


A srncuan proctamation.—The following anti !unarian |can see through him.” ; 
. . . | ‘4 . | Terms, four dollars per annum, payabie in advance 
rescript was publicly and in due ferm announced by the bell- Woopratt anp Merry.—A certain nobleman was noted |; received for a less period than one year. New subscribers at 
man, through the different streets of Armagh, a short time pa his personal beauty and the feminine delicacy of his hands. | s¥pplied from the commencement of the present voluin: 
since; “The inhabitants of Armagh are requested to take!! The circumstance being mentioned at “the club,” the mem- |! J. Seymour, printer, John-street. 
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